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struggle of 1914-18 would put the clock of progress back fifty, a
hundred, perhaps a thousand years. War marked the end of all
their dreams, and war had come.

Yet there was nothing left for an Englishman but to fight and
beat the enemy, cost him what it might. He had at least done his
best to keep the peace. His cause, however tragic, was a noble
one: he was fighting against evil things and a cruel, unappeasable
aggressor who tortured racial minorities, who tore up treaties,
who ranted and shouted and bullied and, when he was thwarted,
rained death and desolation on peaceful millions.

Yet, even when the war had begun and the need for strong
united action became obvious to the most obtuse, the national
driving force still faltered. The fatal indecision and divisions
that had weakened British purpose for twenty years persisted. For
more than six months, while the Germans completed their pre-
parations behind the Siegfried Line, the British effort at rearma-
ment, begun leisurely in the old days of tranquillity and pacificism
when Baldwin took office for the third time in 1935, and speeded
up by Chamberlain since Munich, proceeded at what seemed little
more than pre-war pace. The leaders of Labour were second to
none in their resolve to destroy Hitler and the hated Nazis. But
they did not mean to allow the almost equally hated Chamberlain
to do so. And the Prime Minister, who had identified himself
with appeasement and then, with palpable integrity, led the
nation to war, was honestly resolved, like Sir Robert Peel, to be
the chief executant of the policy he had formerly opposed.

It was not till the Germans, after their lightning conquest of
Norway, had struck with their full force at the Netherlands
and sent France reeling that Britain awoke to the magnitude
of her task. The politicians and financiers who had assured her
that her economic resources would alone enable her to beat the
"have not" Powers were seen to be liars, the elderly Civil Servants
who,had complacently assumed their ability to crush the young
revolutionaries of the Nazi Reich by rule of thumb were proved
bunglers. Not to these but only to the enduring character
of her people, made manifest on the Dunkirk beaches and in the
skies above the Channel and Kentish Weald, could Britain look
for deliverance. She was where she had stood in March, 1918.
Once more she was face to face with reality. For the status quo
which the men of business had told her was the only feasible
reality for a practical people had proved insubstantial as the